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LNS NOTES 

Curiously, the Bureau of Alcohol } Toba_ o and 
F ■rearms iATFi comes up twice in this LNS packets 
The go eminent witness in the infamous Wilmington 10 
case has recanted his testimony and now admits 
f 1 v e years later -- that the 10 were innocent a The 
witness, Allen Hail,, was coached in his testimony 
by the state prosecutor and by an agent of the ATF „ 
We’ve run a story about this important event in the 
case on page 5 , 

The ATf also crops up on page 1 in an article 
about United Electrical Workers' union organizer 
Alex Markley, Maikley and an electrical worker friend, 
Antonio Suaies, were set up on an explosiv es rap 
by an Alf agent m Massachusetts „ 

More important, UE organizer Markley says the 
ATF is out to infiltrate and subvert labor struggles 
now going on in the western Massachusetts area, 
and orfered Markley a job informing for the agency 
m exchange ror dropping the indictment against 
him It you have any uope on the ATF m your area p 
let u; know r 

That's ax! for #8 22 -- skeedoo 
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• abor organ; :er charges govt frame-up in 

FXPLOSI VFS INDICTMENTS iN MASSACHUSETTS 

■ r ai: : r ' s ns if . The ti suing cn formation comes 

s - : -r yt Tur^r on a the Valley Advocate newspaper 3 
. <r sn?a : t Aimers Massachusetts >} 

NH\ iORK i lNS ! - - l\!ha t does the Bureau of Alcohol , 
lob^nc and Firearms l AT F ) of the U,S, Treasury 
Department have is do with the Massachusetts’ Pioneer 
Cane> x ab o r movement? 

Ihe aTF infiltrates unions and advocates strikers’ 
use vi i explosives , and m the process entraps strike 
leaders, says Alex Markley, United Electrical Workers’ 
Western Massachusetts field representative, 

Mark re y should know. He was indicted in late 
August on charges that he possessed and conspired 
to use SApioSive devices to blow up scab trucks 
during last fail’s strike at the Worthington Com- 
pressor Co in Hoxyoke, Massachusetts, Indicted with 
hr m on the same charges was Antonio Suares of Hat- 
field, Mass. . a construction electrician and a mem- 
ber of the international Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers IBEWj who supported the UE strike at 
Worthington Markley and Suares could get up to 60 
years m jail and fines of $60,000, 

Upon his arrest, ATF agents told Markley that 
they would drop the charges if he became an informer. 

Toilet Paper Tubes of Gun Powder 

The indictment alleges that Markley and Suares 
transferred toilet paper tubes filled with gun 
powder and fuses to others as part of their alleged 
conspiracy One alleged recipient was an ATF under- 
cover agent named O’Reilly 

But Markley and Suares charge that it was O'Reilly 
"who repeatedly urged the use cf explosives and in- 
itiated many conversations for this purpose,” 

Markley says he was introduced to O'Reilly during 
the first week of the strike and that O’Reilly bad- 
.gered him for the next nine weeks, O’Reilly repre- 
sented himself as a sympathizer who was not a mem- 
ber of a labor organ: zation, a believable "cover” 
since there was considerable community support for 
the strike, 

Suares, a friend of Markley s who dropped by 
the U E hail one day when O’Reilly was there, ended 
up a co -defend ant 

Markley emphasizes that "there was nothing hurt, 
nothing torched or bombed,” during the strike. But 
that noil- violence is irrelevant to the conspiracy 
charge, which deals with thoughts and intentions. 
Besides, Markley is convinced that the ATF’s actions 
m Holyoke axe part of a wide-scale * disruptive 
infiltration of the Pioneer labor movement. He says 
the agents who arrested him were much more interested 
m what he could do for them, than in seeing to his 
conv i eti on 

ATF Looking for Labor JPiEl 

According to Markley, when ATF agents arrested 
him on July 18 ( eight months after the afLegedof- 
fense) they held him for 12 hours incommunicado in 
Springfield, Massachusetts while they interrogated 
him on affairs in U,E- and other area unions and 
pressured him to become a paid mtormer-prov ccateur 
under their conticl 


’’They focused mainly on the construction trades 
Markley said, "but beyond that it was anyone with 
a strike situation cr any kind of labor tension," 

The ATF wanted any dirt or political intelligence 
they could get on the local labor movement- he con- 
tinued, as well as information on explosives and 
firearms (e,g, who had them, who could supply them) . 

"They made it clear that I could be a gr sat 
help to them because of my position in the union." 
continued Markley, This "great help” included col- 
lecting damaging information and "(framing^ leaders 
of othe unions on similar charges," 

ATF agents implied that if Markley helped 
them ; his indictment would be dropped, and "they 
even mentioned that when I wasn • t under indi ctment 
money could change hands in exchange for infor- 
mation,’’ 

"I had the choice of selling cut my friends 
for the rest of my life, or taking the chance that 
the public will get mad when they learn about it 
and say ; enough' to this police state stiff" 

Markley explained, "The way they work this entrap- 
ment business , anyone can get it. Everyone can 
set everyone up. They can put the whole goddamn 
country m jail unless we draw the line," 

ATF has refused to comment on the case beyond 
stating that Markley was identified to them as a 
"potential violator of the law." that the Bureau 
targets individuals, not groups, and that ATF 
has the explosive devices they claim MarkI.ey and 
Suares supplied. 

Labor Support Growing 

The Pioneer Vaily Central Labor Council; the 
Springfield Central Labor Union and the Holyoke 
Central Labor Council (m ail- representing 52.000 
workers) as well as many xocai unions have jemed 
the U,E, in a call for dismissal cf the charges 
against Markley and Suares, and for Congress to 
investigate the undercover activities of the ATF, 

Longtime U,E, organizer Don Tormey has been 
"unretired" to coordinate the Maniey-Sua;:es defense 
committee, which has planned rallies, leafiettmg 
and other community outreach activities for the 
next few months before the trial, now scheduled 
for February, 

"If nothing else," says Markley, "I hope this 
can unite Western Massachusetts labor m the know- 
ledge of what's going on in the country and being 
us closer together," 

— 30 — 
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HEALTH GROUP ASKS EMPLOYERS NAME CHEMICALS ON THE JOB 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --The Health Research Group has 
petitioned the Labor Department, asking that employer 1 
be required to provide workers with the generic 
names of all chemicals used and produced cn the ^ob 

The petition comes in response to a sui ey of 
5,200 factories nationwide conducted by the National 
Institute for Occupational Safety and Health, NIOSH 
found that workers in 90% of the factories didn't 
know what kinds of chemicals they handle in the 
workplace, and as a result, cou^d net "participate 
in the vital decisions cf,,, whether or net to seek 
union or government til action against an snip 1 ’'yc t —30 — 
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AGRIBUSINESS GROWING IN MEXICO: 

ANGRY CAMPES1NOS RESIST 

by Ed McCaughan and Peter Baird 

.-'Star’s Cc te : Ed kcCaughuxn arid Peter Baird, 

- .V setters cf the Perth American Congress on La- 
• ^rerica (PACLA,, have done extensive research 
K on the rote o- V S investment . This are 

" a:2s rub It shed in a recent issue of the Santa 
."■a: r.zr- a Celts and Review, i 

CULIACAN, Mexic o (SBN&R/LNS) — The rich coastal 
valleys of northwest Mexico — farmed by U.S. agri- 
business giants in partnership with Mexican land- 
owners to produce half the tresh winter vegetables 
consumed annually in the U. S — have turned into 
T ever-pitched , bloodstained battlegrounds. 

On one side are Thousands cf landless farm 
workers Dispossessed by the technological revolu- 
tion in agriculture, they have occupied mere than 
b 0 ,000 acres cf land throughout Mexico, which they 
say are rightfully theirs. 

Their target: the powerful agribusiness inter- 
ests who control the more than $100-mlliion~a-year 
mdust r y 

So far, most of t he farm workers, armed only 
with ancient 30-30's dating from che Mexican revol- 
ution, have staunchly stood their gtcund despite a 
mounting death toil- More than 100 people have 
been killed by soldiers, ponce or ranchers in the 
past year. 

The tarn workers' desperation is rooted in the 
ever-increasing centralization of modern agricul- 
ture that now also dominates rural America: the 
displacement of the many small farmers by the cor- 
porate giants. 

In bringing modern corporate farming to Mexico, 
California and Arizona companies have increased 
their profits by transforming the states of Sinaloa 
and Sonora into fertile farmlands much like the Sa- 
linas and Imperial valleys of California Ford and 
John Deere tractors plow the earth; crop dusters 
sweep down covering the fields of tomatoes, cucum- 
bers and peppers with Niagara and Dew chemicals 

Just since 1964, vegetable imports from Mexico 
jumped from $36 million to over $100 million annu- 
ally 

But in the process, small independent farmers 
and peasants who can’t afford to invest in modern 
technology have been foiled out of business and off 
their lands, often leasing them to large growers and 
hiring themselves out as farm workers. 

In Sinaloa, for example, where corporate farm- 
ing has developed most quickly, 85 grower families 
now control nearly^ cne-fourth (298,000' acres) of 
the irrigated lands; causing the number of landless 
farm workers to double to 126,000 between 1960 and 
1970. 

The result has been a mushrooming seasonal mi- 
grant work force — now numbering 350,000 — faced with 
long periods of unemployment and squalid living 
conditions . 

The Uprooted 

The migrants, some In beat-up cars, most on 
trains and buses, move north each year up the coast 
for the vegetable harvest in Sinaloa and Sonora, 
then on to the fall harvest in Sonora and Baja, 
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California asparagus fields. 

In Mexico, the migrants either construct their 
own temporary camps of cardboard, tin and tarpaper 
or sleep outside in their cotton picking bags or 
tomato bins. Outhouses are built by the growers on 
stilts over the open canals — the same canals that 
supply the workers' drinking and bathing water. 

Intestinal diseases and sunstroke are the migrants 1 
most common illnesses. In 1975 alone, 7 92 people, 
mostly children, died In Sinaloa from diarrhea and 
dehydration. But there is neither medical insurance 
nor a rural health plan covering farm workers. 

The average wage in the northwest is a little 
over $2 50 a day for those migrants who work part of 
the year on their own plots of land, and closer to 
$5 a day for the year round workers. 

Hundreds of families, unable tc find any work 
at all on the ranches, fellow the cot ten trucks down 
the highway, gathering the fiber that blows off the 
trucks, trying to sell It to middlemen 

These are the conditions that have produced the 
wave cf land occupations In Sinaloa alone there 
have been 76 land invasions in the past year, many 
of which remain unresolved 

One recent target in Sinaloa was a small section 
of the 17,000-acre spread owned in partnership by 
Nogales, Arizona distributor James K, Wilson and Mex- 
ican grower Benjamin Bon Bustamante, 

According to the Mexican Secretary' of Agrarian 
Reform, the §quatters themselves held long-standing 
rights under Mexican land reform to this and two million 
other acres of Sinaloa land, nonetheless controlled 
by large owners 

One worker on the ranch explained the squatters’ 
desperation after years of litigation: "What is 
the only road open to us 7 To take the lsnd by force, 
work the land If che gringos want to go heme, let 
them go They can't take the land (with them], and 
[the land] is what we want " 

Despite laws restricting the size cl land hold- 
ings and foreign land ownership, the Mexiran govern- 
ment ha9 tolerated the use of loopholes by investors. 
Today the James K Wilson co., which dates back to 
the 1920's, is one of the largest cist. ibj'vrs cf 
Mexican produce It ships ever 12 million pounds cf 
vegetables with sales of mere than $5 million a year. 

Faced with the prospect of a thousand small 
rebellions breaking out in the countryside, the Mexi- 
can government attempted to calm the angry squatters 
last year by re-dis ti ibut ing some land it expropriated 
from one of the large Sonera growers. 

But in December, 1975, the landowners of Sonora 
and Sinaloa organized an industry-wide work steppage 
to protest the expropriations- Three thousand growers 
suddenly moved hundreds of tractors from the fields 
onto the highways and streets How much longer can 
we put up with this?" asked one Sonera grower. "Many 
people are ready to put their finger to the trigger." 

The Mexican government has new guaranteed the 
growers that their holdings will be respected and that 

no legal changes will be made regarding land tenure *' 

despite the Secretary of Agrarian Reform s declaration*" 
that peasants have rights to much of the disputed land* 
Over 60,000 petitions for land have piled up at the 
Agrarian Reform office, waiting for the fcureacracy 
to act, 

"We are tired of prom ises, leaders and labor 
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tv - rtt t> , declared the leader of one land occupa— 
1 ;n > "The pollticans we only see during 

1 ; ••‘Htpaign, and later we cnly know they exist from 
1 phv togiaphs From here we will only be re- 

mv. \ c d ic the •, erne t e r y " 
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"Boycott the Post." * 

The fifteen striking press operators were in- 
dicted last July after a grand jury conducted a nine- 
month investigation in which 88 people were hauled 
before the panel. Charges ranged from rioting to 
destruction of property. Trial dates are tentative- 
ly set for November and December. 


"00 PROTESTERS COMMEMORATE ANNIVERSARY OF 30 

WASHINGTON POST PRESS OPERATORS' STRIKE *************************************************** 


NEU 1 YORK (LNS) — A crowd of over 500 people 
tIc, ' ?ea a shilling downpour m Washington, D,C. 
i o rany and march m support of striking press 
operators of Local 6 on October 2 

Ilit event marked the first anniversary of 
1 ‘ ,tr P ;ess operators' nationally publicized strike 
jgainsr the Washington Post, and higlighted a cam— 
p-igri tv. defend press operators indicted last July 
- - Targes oi damaging the Post's presses on Octo— 
Ot-: A , i9?5. 

At the rally near the Post's downtown head- 
quarters, over a dozen speakers trem labor and 
-mmonity groups called the Post's "union- 
baStmg assault on Local 6 an attack on working 
ptcpie everywhere. 

Unless we draw the line, unless all working 
people stand up and fight union-bust mg , wage cuts 
and speed-up, we'll all be racing extended strikes, 
mjunc uens, and distorting media-blitzes," asser- 
:ta David Rem, an attorney for the indicted press 
operators 

Another speaker noted that in a recent inter- 
view, PvSi owner-publisher Katherine Graham had 
c.ted "turning the pressmen's union out on its 
heem" a £ one of her greatest accomplishments, 

Ali.e Zar bough, wife of one of the indicted 
press operaters, recounted the heavy toll the 
year-long strike had taken on the members of 
Lcmi 6 and their families, and termed this pres- 
sure the real violence of the Washington Post 
st i ike 

"Violence aimed at destroying the mind and 
the body is the most violent act of all," said 
Zarbough. "if the real crimes were to be tried, 
indictments would have been handed down to 
Katherine Graham and the Washington Post, There 
lies the guilt - " 

The Post has contended that the "violence" to 
its presses is the major issue of the strike. It 
_laimed alter the strike began last year chat the 
damage t _ its presses ran into the "millions" of 
do^iars The actual damage, according to the company 
that makes replacement parts for the presses was less 
chan $13,000. 

Sarah Nelson of the National Organization for 
Women’s Labor Task Force charged that "Katherine 
oraham is a classic example of the brutality and 
v i ; lousness of this system- We say to Katherine 
Graham, there are many in this country who do not 
believe leminism means the tight to exploit other 
pecple " 

After speeches and songs by labor and community 
activists, the crowd marched to the Post chanting 
"End Union Busting — Drop the Charges Now" and 


WOMEN SUE BABY FOOD COMPANY FOR 
FALSE ADVERTISING 

NEW YORK (Big Mama Rag/LNS) — A group of San 
Francisco mothers filed a lawsuit in early September 
against the baby food makers Baker/Beech Nut Corpor- 
ation, for false advertising. 

The suit stems from a Baker/Beech— Nut mass 

which warned some 760,000 mothers of possible 
dangers resulting from homemade baby food . The 
mailer claimed that homemade baby food could cause 
met hemoglobnemia" — or death resulting from the 
infant's inability to handle certain chemical nu- 
trients in non-processed foods. 

The mailer also warned that homemade baby 
food could become contaminated by bacteria, and it 
implied that baby food made at home could be less 
nutritious than commercial products. 

The women, who are backed by an expert group 
of nutritionists and pediatricians, claim that the 
Beech-Nut advertising campaign was not only mis- 
leading, but amounted to "scare tactics." Food con- 
tamination, they point out, can occur as frequently 
in commercial preparation as home preparation. 

According to Dr. Ann De Huff Peters, a pedia- 
trician and teacher at the University of California 
at San Diego, methemoglobinemia is so rare that 
she has "never seen a case of [the disease] in 30 
years of practice." Dr. Huff Peters claims that she 
has long advised [her] patients to prepare their 
own baby foods, because home-prepared baby foods 
can be as nutritious, or more nutritious, than 
commercial products." 

The women are asking the San Francisco Superior 
Court for a preliminary injunction preventing 
Beech-Nut from sending out more mailers. The 
group also hopes to force the firm to publish 
corrective advertising. 

—30— 

*************************** * * *********** ** ********* 

OSHA VIOLATIONS IN CAPITOL BU IDLING PROTECTED 

BY EXEMPTIONS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Congressional representative 
Larry Pressler says his office has so many violations 
of the Occupational Safety and Health Act that he 
would be subject to substantial fines — if Congress 
hadn’t voted itself an excemption from OSHA, that 
is . 

OSHA violations in Press-ler 's Capitol office 
include the wrongs wall outlets for electricity, an 
extension cord pierced by thumbtacks and running 
under a rug, passageways that are too narrow, too 
much combustible material, dirty vents, and work 
space that is just too cramped. One room measuring 
26 by 15 ieet, for instance, has seven workers in " it 

—30— 
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i>ee ■•‘820 ter background cn the Thai coupe] 

c;a t: es to military unit active in recent thai coup 
revealed by counterspy magazine 

NEK YORK (LNS) — ClA ties to the Thai Border 
Pv.li.e and its rcie in the recent right-wing, coup In 
Thailand were detailed by Winslow Peck October 14 
m a press conference in New York City, Peck, who 
works for Counterspy Magazine, is a longtime research- 
er oi l S intelligence agencies and their activities 
m the Lotted States ana abroad. 

"The military unit that was directly involved 
m the coup," explained Peck, "was the Thai: Border 
Police," which was formed during the war in Indo- 
china and has been under CIA control for many years. 

In 1963 U.S. Ambassador to Thailand Graham 
Martin decided to re-emphaslze U.S. support for the 
Border Police, 

At that time," said Peck, "a new command was 
created for counter-insurgency operations that would 
control the Thai Border Police and a number of other 
counter-insurgency forces in Thailand. This was 
called CSOC — the Communist Suppression Operations 
Command, CSOC was later changed to ISOC, the Internal 
Security Operations Command, 

Both ISOC and its predecessor CSOC have been 
the primary means through which the CIA has controlled 
most of the counter-insurgency operations in Thai- 
land These operations have been directed against 
students, peasant and labor movements and against 
fighting in the countryside waged by the Communist 
Party of Thailand. 

Peck reported chat the Border Police numbered 
about 31,000 In 1963, but has increased in recent 
years to over 75,000. "These croops are sharp-shoot- 
ers, they’re the elite cf the Thai military," he 
explained. "Their main area of operation has been 
in the north and along the borders with Laos and 
Cambodia — the center of the counter-insurgency 
operations. But during the coup they came into 
the cities — they were the ones who were firing 
primarily at the students " 

Peck said that the Border Police have also 
become more influential in the Thai political 
structure. The commander of the Border Police is 
jiow the second in command of the entire national 
police structure. 

"This is an enormous amount of power for 
a police force that in most countries would just 
be considered a guard force," he commented. 

Peck also discussed the CIA's ties to the Thai 
king and right-wing groups such as Nawapon and the 
Red Guar He concluded by saying that the specifics 
of U S involvement in the recent events in Thailand 
are not yet known. In the past, however, ties be- 
tween the CIA and the Thai right-wing have been 
well documented. 

"It took us three years to know, off icially , 
rhat t ne CIA was involved in the coup in Chile," 
said Peck. "I hope it's not going to take us 
another three years to find out the full extent of 
the CIA Involvement in this coup." 

-30- 


DEMONSTRATORS IN 4 CITIES PROTEST 
UcS= ROLE IN RIGHT-WING THAILAND COUP 

NEW YORK (LNS) — "U.S., CIA — Out of Thailand 
Now," chanted lively demonstrators in front of the 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations in New York on 
October 14. Protests against U.S. government ties 
to the right-wing forces that staged a coup in 
Thailand on October 6 were also held in Los Angeles, 
Washington D.C. and Madison , Wisconsin. 

The New York demonstrators delivered a message 
to U.S. Ambassador to the UN, William Scranton, 
charging that, "U.S. aid, sales and military credits 
are scheduled to increase this year, giving Thai- 
land 30% of the military supplies for Southeast 
Asia, a clear symbol of the U.S. fostering of the 
Thai military regime." 

"Previous U.S. military aid," the letter con- 
tinued, "has gone to supply and train such forces 
as the CIA-organized Border Patrol Police, which 
used U.S. helicopters, automatic rifles, and anti- 
tank weapons to attack unarmed students at Thammasat 
University in the first stage of the October 6 
coup, killing 40 and Injuring hundreds. 

"Moreover, U.S. -trained Thai intelligence 
officers up to the rank of general ,' using U.S. 
funds, have organized right-wing groups who have 
attacked student, peasant and labor leaders in the 
past 18 months." 

"We condemn U.S. intervention in Thailand," 
the letter concluded, "and we demand that the U.S. 
government not recognize the illegal regime, end 
all U.S. military and economic aid to the junta, 
and remove all US. military and CIA personnel 
from Thailand." 

The demonstrators also delivered a letter to 
UN Secretary-General Waldheim demanding that the 
UN "Carefully monitor the arrest detention trials 
and the treatment of the junta's political prison- 
ers," and "send a commission to investigate the 
role of the U.S. in the coup." 

—30— 

************************************************** 

UFW JOINS UNION STRUGGLE AT ALTERNATIVE NEWSPAPER 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The United Farm Workers have 
joined in the fight for a union at the Bay Guardian, 
an alternative newspaper serving San Francisco's Bay 
Area since 1966, UFW members recently began turning 
out in force for picketing when UFW leader Cesar 
Chavez offered to mediate the strike. Chavez's offer 
was turned down by the paper's editor-publisher, 

Bruce Brugmann. 

Workers for the newspaper, now striking into 
their third month, are demanding a living wage, 
overtime pay, and vacations. Brugmann, meanwhile, 
is crossing picket lines daily, trying to keep his 
weekly paper alive with the help of freelancers 
and scab workers, - 

"Brugmann is a phony liberal," one striker 
said of Brugmann, who is known for his long time 
support for the UFW. "He's 100 percent for workers 
with basic rights — unless the workers happen to 
work for him . " 

-30- 
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SOLE GOV'T WITNESS RECANTS TESTIMONY IN 
WILMINGTON lO CASE 

NSW \ ORR < k LNS)--Four years after ten civil 
i 1 gh" s ,i. r. lvists in North Carolina were convifteld on 
choigc-s ^ f arson and conspiracy, the state’s sole 
eyewitness, Allen Hall, has admitted that he was 
soerei by the state prosecution and a federal law 
enl . r cement agent into fabricating his entire 
test ime n y - 

Ihe Wilmington 10, as the convicted activists 
ore kn^-wn, include Rev. Ben Chavis, a well-known 
^ ’ v i 1 rights leader; eight other black men, most of 
them high school students when they were arrested; 
and Ann Shepard, a white woman who was a Vista 
\ o i nntee r 

In response to Hail’s recanted testimony, de- 
fense lawyers for the Wilmington 10 filed a motion 
in court on October 13 demanding dismissal of charges 
against them or a retrial. All ten are in jail now 
and have demanded to be released on bail. They 
were imprisoned in February of 1976 after bail for 
further appeals was denied. 

The civil rights demonstrations that lead to 
their arrests began as a non-violent protest in 
ear ly 1971, demanding that a memorial service for 
Martin Luther King be ailowed at a Wilmington, North 
Carolina high school. 

Violence broke out after police and members of 
the Ku Klux Klan attacked protesters who had railed 
at a church. In the following weeks, two black 
teenagers and a member of the Ku Klux Klan were 
killed by gunfire, and several homes and stores 
were burned. 

Shortly afterwards, Chavis,' who had been a 
highly visible leader of the protests, and nine others 
were arrested and subsequently convicted. Chavis was 
sentenced to 34 years in prison; three others got 
31 years each; and live got 29 years each. Shepard 
was convicted on an accessory charge and given ten 
year s 

Wit n ess Threatened with Prison & Beatings 

Allen Hall, who has now recanted his testimony, 
was the sole prosecution eyewitness. He claimed 
that he was with Chavis and the nine others when 
they set fire to a white owned grocery story and 
shot guns at police officers during the Wilmington 
protests. 

In August, 1976, Hall confided to several fami- 
lies of the imprisoned 10 that his original story 
was untrue. ”1 was losing respect for myself as 
a man and a black person," he explained to a report- 
er "My conscience was bothering me living with 
this I le " 

Shortly afterwards. Hall contacted a defense 
attorney tor the 10, James E, Ferguson, and in a 
swsin interview said that the state prosecution and 
a federal agent with the Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms division of the Treasury Department, William 
Warden, assisted him in fabricating his entire 
testimony. Hall said that he never saw any of the 
ten engaging in any of the acts for which they were 
c onv ic ted . 

Fall said that he was taught who was whom 
through photographs, so he could claim that illegal 


activities were committed by people he 
never had seen or met before. He added that 
the prosecution helped him memorize names 
and get his story straight, and created 
codes and code names so that he could remember 
what he was supposed to say in court. 

"The ATF shewed me how to make Molotov 
cocktails and also what dynamite looks like. 

Hall explained , so that he could appear credible 
in court □ 

According to Hall, it was the threat of 
beatings and a long prison term which led him 
to falsify testimony. The prosecution told Hall, 
who had also been charged with arson in the 
Wilmington protests, that he would spend the 
rest of his life in jail if he did not cooperate. 

"I was promised by all of them that 
I wouldn’t get much time and would be out in 
six months," in return for cooperating. 

While the prosecution talked to him, rubber 
hoses lay on the ground with the obvious threat 
that they would be used against him if he did 
not assist the prosecution. 
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VICTORY IN PUERTO RICAN MIGRANT WORKERS’ SIT-IN 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Several Puerto Rican 
migrant workers and organizers for the United 
Farm Workers stepped out of the Puerto Rican 
Department of Labor office in New York victorious 
lace in the night of October 7. 

Following an all day sit-in, the migrant 
workers won the plane fare to go back to 
Puerto Rico because their contract was broken 
by Maine growers. And for the first time 
since 1948, they forced the Puerto Rican 
Department of Labor to do its job, when the 
department agreed to sue the Maine growers for 
the pay owed the workers. 

The victory was unusual, but the circumstances 
were not. In this case, 147 workers from Puerto 
Rico had been contracted to pick apples in 
Maine for seven weeks. They arrived there on 
September 21. Four days later, the apple growers 
told 30 of them that there was no more work 
because the crop had failed. 

Under the contract, the growers would 
have to pay the workers their way back to 
Puerto Rico and their salary for the remainder 
of the contract weeks. In this case, however, 
because the crop failed, the contract entitled 
each worker to $50 plus plane fare. But as is 
often the case, the growers refused to pay, 
leaving the workers stranded. 
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SETBACK FOR AUTOWORKERS IN 
FORD-UAW CONTRACT 

Ki U 'i ORK f LN S ) -- ’’Tins new contract is not 
going to put one person back to work,” said a 
icLiik and tile member of the United Auto Workers 
Union tUAW) , whose agreement with the Ford Motor 
Company was narrowly ratified on October 12 after 
a month-long strike. 

Job security was a key issue raised by the 
rank and file in the contract struggle, as one 
out of every four auto workers was laid off at 
some time during the recent recession, and one 
cat of ten lost their jobs completely through the 
:cmpan>’s use of forced overtime, speed-ups, and 
the combination of different jobs. 

The press has given wide coverage to the 
"reduced work time" clause in the agreement, 
claiming that it is the first step towards a 4- 
day work week. And the UAW has hailed it as a 
victory in the "fight,,. to create new job oppor- 
tunities at Ford." 

But, many rank and file workers asserted 
throughout the strike that the four -day work 
week demand was unrealistic and susceptible to 
being watered down. They demanded that the job 
security problem be tackled more directly by 
ending forced overtime at plants where workers 
a:e - r .1 on layoff. 

The reduced work time clause has been 
watered down, almost to the point of absurdity. 

The UAW boasts that workers will get twelve paid 
days off during the course of the 3-year contract. 

"The UAW forgot to tell people that they 
also cut out 4-6 paid days off during our Christ- 
mas vacation," one auto worker pointed out. 

At the same time, the UAW has backtracked 
on the forced overtime issue by lifting some 
restrictions on overtime that were won in previous 
contracts For example, all restrictions can be 
waived by the auto companies during a four month 
period at the time of the new model change overs . 

The old contract allowed a six-week period only. 

These and other contract issues led to a 
ratification vote that was hardly overwhelming. 

Among production workers, 35,192 voted in favor 
and 22,026 voted against. Skilled workers, 
whose votes are counted separately and have veto 
power over the entire contract, approved the 
agreement by only a 489-vote margin out of the 
total 17,425 votes cast. 

Workers, Not Company, to Pay Retiree Benefits 

"Another setback that we've been talking 
about here," said a Detroit Dodge worker, "is 
that they agreed to take $109 out of our cost of 
living payments --out of our paychecks--to put into 
a new fund for retiree benefits." 

During the strike, workers demanded that re- 
tirees , who have no cost of living escalator in 
then retirement benefits and Therefore live on a 
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fixed income, be given an escalator. But the re- 
tiree benefits to compensate for inflation should 
have been shouldered by the company, not by other 
workers . 

The wage increase in the new auto contract 
is also less than that won in other industries 
this year. 

A key goal for skilled trades workers in the 
auto industry was the elimination of the company^ 
common practice of subcontracting to non-union 
shops. The new agreement says only that the "company 
is required to hold advance discussions with local 
union representatives when contemplating the util- 
ization of off-premise or non-Ford facilities . 0 » " 

Thus, there is no guarantee against the sub- 
contracting which has cost so many skilled trades 
auto workers their jobs. 

In addition to the recently ratified national 
contract--which affects 170,000 Ford workers and 
will probably set the pattern for another 530,000 
FM, Chrysler and AMC workers- -contracts pertaining 
to each individual union local are also being ne- 
gotiated. Twenty-seven of the 99 locals have net 
yet reached settlements, and the workers plan to 
remain on strike until they do. 

Key unsettled issues are, for example, the 
job overloads and seniority violations by the 
Ford company at its McPeters plant in San Jose, 
and its health and safety violations and job over- 
loads at the Ford Chicago Heights plant. 
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STUDENTS ARRESTED FOR SUPPORT TO 
BROWN UNIVERSITY STRIKERS 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Almost a dozen Brown Univer- 
sity students were arrested October 7 for their 
militant support of striking maintenance and li- 
brary workers at the Providence, Rhode Island school. 
The strikers walked off the job about three and 
a half months ago. 

The students organized a mass rally outside 
the home of the acting president of Brown University 
in early October. They presented a petition of 
2,700 signatures- -endorsed by the undergraduate 
council --which demanded binding arbitration to break 
the deadlock with the university administration. 

The administration has made unacceptable wage of- 
fers and has refused to bargain seriously. 

The average yearly wage of the striking workers 
is now $8,000, 

When weekend "marathon" talks broke down, the 
pickets grew in number and anger. Students pre- 
vented a scab truck driver from crossing picket- 
lines on October 7. The Brown University adminis- 
tration then gave the okay for the arrest of eleven 
students . 

Strikers, joined by students, picketed the 
downtown police department demanding the release 
of those arrested. 
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‘VOW L: \ CITE PROPOSED FEDERAL 
\r!- IRMA 1 TVH ACTION RULES AS TOO LAX 


u i O kS iL\S' -- Over thirty women demonstra- 
' ° M.-n: or the regional office of the U.S* 

r,i 'p- 'ton: 01 Labor in New York City on October 

;, u-\ «t'ie protesting regulations governing 
employment r^r women and minorities m 
' itpjn , 0 ' who have government contracts. Simi- 
i Jcnu ns t rations also took place m Chicago, 
s aw 1-ian^i-eo and Boston 

he regulations, now scheduled to go into 
<■ tteo. on November 16, have been blasted by 
many women's organizations as too lax. "The 
go. crnment has stated that the new regulations 
u 1 *■ • - at :ed tape," stated Women Office Workers 
'P ke? woman Pat Fitzgerald, "but a careful 

reveals that the major provisions will 
w-aKer, the enforcement of equal opportunity 

gui d- . i Vi " 

"■'Lit action in Affirmative Action," and 
”»\hose regulations, All for corporations," 

*t\oi'itcu the women as they collected signatures 
on a petition The petition demanded that the 
U S Lrtb^i Department extend the 60-day comment 
period on the proposed regulations by 30 days 
and set up hearings in all major cities m the 

iy to allow women to have input into pro- 
grams affecting their jobs 

T bc petition also demands a policy state- 
■i>: n • r r om the Labor Department on whether they 
en.ourag.- women and minorities' input into 
(v-g. at , -.r ir that affect them 

i naiid red and fifty thousand companies 
are recipients of government contracts, and 
in i9‘4, non-construction contracts alone 
amounted to over $50 billion. One-third of the 
labor for^e are dependent on federal contracts 
for their jobs 

"A good affirmative action plan requires 
stii.t enforcement and more punitive action," 
said Noreen Connell of Women Office Workers 
"if a company under government contract isn't 
coming up with an acceptable affirmative action 
piaii, then ihe government should take away 
t he i r .unt racts " 

"These new regulations are all based on 
good faith," Connell continued "The government 
s a_y s it wrli delay a contract until a company's 
affirmative action improves, but the company 
.an still collect government tunds while com- 
plaints go through legal channels " 

Under the proposed regulations, complaints 
dealing with affirmative action and equal 
opportunity will be referred to the Equal 
Opportunities Employment Commission which 
presently has a backlog of 120,000 complaints, 

"As someone said recently," commented 
Conneil, "the government's affirmative action 
plan is about as effective as a butterfly's 
hi' .up in a hurricane " 

After the demonstration, women representing 
Women Office Workers, the National Organization 
of Women, the Manhattan Political Caucus, the 
ABC and NBC Women's Caucuses and New York Women’s 
Anthr opoligists entered the Labor Department 


office where they met with two officials of the 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance . They then 
telexed their petition to the Washington office, 
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WORST OF N,YoC c FINANCIAL CRISIS STILL TO COME 
SAYS HEAD OF FINANCIAL CONTROL BOARD 

NEW YORK ( LNS ) - - "People have assumed the 
worst is behind us, when the worst is still ahead," 
said Emergency Financial Control Board director 
Stephen Berger about New York City's financial 
crisis in early October e 

Berger and the Board -- whose members are 
drawn from the banking and business community -- 
are responsible for the massive cuts m city jobs 
and social services that have decimated New York 
in the last year and a half. 

Control Board plans called for $400 million 
worth of cuts in the city's budget for this fiscal 
year. In real terms that has meant the firing of 
almost 52,000 workers, the imposition of wage 
freezes, and the closing of firehouses ; schools, 
police stations and hospitals* 

Even after all this,- however, more cuts 
may be carried out to reach the total of $400 mil- 
lion And upcoming fiscal year 1977-78 calls for an 
additional $500 million in cuts* 

Stephan Berger ; laims that "the city’s biggest 
problem is that its deepest cuts, which should 
have been made m the first year, were not scheduled 
until the third year. So everybody's expectations 
have been yo-yo'd back and forth m a way that is 
going to make the third year emotionally and 
psychologically difficult" -- not to mention 
physically difficult * 

Just where those cuts will come from is hard 
for most New Yorkers to imagine, but the bad news 
should hit the newspapers in the next few weeks. 

The city hopes to solve some of the deficit with 
increased state and federal aid, but the hospitals 
are reported to be a prime target for more cutbacks. 

In anticipation of these cuts, doctors at the 
city-run Lincoln Hospital are warning that if the 
city appropriates only $9 million for staff ser- 
vices at Lincoln instead of the minimum $13 million 
the doctors say is needed, the hospital "will be 
converted into a modem factory," 

In September, two stabbing victims died 
at Lincoln Hospital because staff shortages pre- 
vented the simple but immediate surgery that was 
necessary to save their lives* Doctors describe 
the situation as "verging on the catastrophic," 
and Lincoln's director of surgery predicts that 
"there is ane^oeiient chance /of mere deaths/ 
unless the real gut problems are resolved." ~ 
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Don't forget that LNS has moved* Send us 
publications , news releases and articles to: 
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'WORKING ON WELFARE ABUSE,” A COMPREHENSIVE 
BOOK ON BATTERED WOMEN 

XFW YORK (Majority Report /LNS) — A new 
book-size pamphlet, "Working on Wife Abuse,” 
vontams the most comprehensive listing 
available of all projects, organizations and 
lmliviuals currently dealing with the issue. 

In her introduction, publisher and editor 
Beisy Warrior compares the institutions that 
tuna toned as women's "refuges" in the past — 
convents, hospitals, asylums, poor houses and 
even brothels — with the kind of refugee 
tenters now being established. 

The former "bound [the women's] immediate 
wounds, gave her advice on how to adjust and 
cope with her situation, and sent her back or 
kept her forever within their confines.” In 
so doing they actually functioned as safety 
valves for the social institutions that women 
were m conflict with. 

Not until recently, says Warrior, were 
there refuges that took a stand "unambiguously 
m support of women, and based [their] work on 
them and not on relationships or marriage." 

Even today, traditionally oriented charir* 
table institutions and welfare agencies often 
give priority to the interests of men and the 
nuclear family regardless of the consequences 
for women victims. For example, Warrior quotes 
a woman who sought help from a social service 
agency : 

"When I said that I was so afraid of my 
husband because he had tried to strangle me 
the night before, the therapist answered, 'But 
ma'am, do you ever think about how terrible it 
is for your husband that you're so afraid of 
him?' " 

"It does seem to make all the difference," 
concludes Warrior, "when a shelter is being set 
up for women by women with a feminist conscious- 
ness." She briefly describes the male backlash, 
the conflicts with traditional charitable in- 
stitutions (like the Salvation Army) and the 
ideological conflicts workers have encountered 
in their efforts to establish women-centered 
shelters . 

The listings "represent thousands of hours 
of womanpower spent in an effort to expose and 
combat the physical and psychological terror 
women a threatened with and subjected to," 
says Warrior. 

Included are names, addresses and brief 
descriptions of established centers, women 
working on all aspects of wife-abuse, printed 
research studies and those in progress, persons 
and events relating to battered women and the 
law, and places where women can receive femi- 
nist counseling. 

* * * 

For a copy of "Working on Wife Abuse" send 
$J (includes postage) to Betsy Waririor, 

46 Pleasant St., Cambridge, ^lass. 02139. 

rtrt**? 1 ;*** * ** ************************ ************** 


BETTER "MAN" YOUR CHAIR 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The folks who set the rules 
for meetings have decided that only men can be 
chairs. The following resolution was passed by the 
20th convention of the National Association of 
Parlimentarians in San Francisco: 

"Whereas , Parliamentary Law has a language all 
Its own; and 

"Whereas, In olden times the one presiding was 
the only person provided with a chair while others 
sat on benches, hence he was called the Chairman; and 

"Whereas, No parliamentary law authority or 
dictionary recognizes the word Chairperson; and 

"Whereas, Since time immemorial the term "Mister 
Chairman" or "Madam Chairman:" has always been em- 
ployed to differentiate between sexes; and 

"Whereas, Further effort toward sex differentia- 
tion is redundant and contrived; now therefore be it 

"Resolved That organizations and parliamentarians 
of the National Association of Parliamentarians must 
use the term Chairman instead of 'Chairperson' and 
be it 

"Resolved That all N.A.P. members should habitu- 
ally stress the principle that the word Chairman 
belongs to the title of the office as the title of 
President or Secretary. 

-30- 

(Thanks to the U.S. Farms News for this information.) 
****************************************************** 

SAFETY COMMISSION REFUSES TO PUBLISH 
UNSAFE TOY LIST 

NEW YORK (LNS) — For the second straight year, 
the Consumer Product Safety Commission has refused 
to publish a list of unsafe toys despite recommenda- 
tions by several members of the Commission's board 
of independent advisors. 

In addition, the Commission has decided to 
hire an Atlanta advertising firm for $35,000 to 
create a few magazine, radio and television holiday 
safety messages that would be offered as public- 
service announcements. 

"I'm appalled," said consumer advisor Judy 
Brainman, "Those advertising people seem to be 
working more with business and less with regulation 
[and] they won't solve the problem of unsafe toys." 

She quoted a statement from one of the adver- 
tising executives that most worried her* "We also 
see a terrific opportunity to not take the position 
of pointing fingers and in effect legislating people, 
but rather to persuade them," said the ad exec. "By 
people, I mean not just the public, but also other 
interested publics, such as the manufacturers and 
associations who really have a lot of consumer 
orientation." 

Last year the Commission said it was not putting 
out the toy list because it had not banned any toys 
during the year and becuase toys previously banned 
were off the market. The commission continues to 
argue that there is no point in redistributing a list 
°f hazardous toys that are not on the shelves, even 

if they are in people's homes. -30- 
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